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weapons. Therefore I asked Fidel Castro how he had thought ic 
would react to the deployment. ^ ^ e ^nedy 


"I was convinced,” Castro replied, “that a veryjense situation would ^ 
created^a nd that there would be a crisis. ” Then he offered rae 7 ^ 
for the missile gamble that was pure Castro in terms of his calcular^T^J 
instinct blended with his sense of principle-and which in the 
own history is entirely believable. Contrary to common beliefC a ^11 
gamble succeeded better than Khrushchev’s: Hewon a noninvasion 2 ?°* 1 
ree UnuedStates apno cost_taJiim L elf, whereat 

simpl^Jn^nihated by Kennedy. But it took Castro a few months to 
it in his fury.at Khrushchev for making a missile-withdrawal J* M 

Kennedxbehmdlm back^ Be mg Fidel, he had wanted from^cnsis™ H 
th an lust surv ival. s i50£*/.|§ 

In the meantime, he said to me, "put yourself in our place—between Jl 
situation of impotence facing a very powerful country that could at anv 1 
moment decide to invade Cuba, costing the lives of millions of Cubans who 1 
would have^resisted, and a situation of running a risk from a more secure 
position, a risk_of a_world nature^) but_not a risk of conviK^ a T^--|| 


position; 


Castro’s calculation was that, in effect, the th reat of nu clear conflict would 


t save him fro m a no nnuclear attackby the United States ^ ‘$8 

cnlr ofjreat tension, a great 

T* f W Sa ' ’ t0 t,le r \ s b s ^5b e C* m P°L enc Tlpf having to^waTt, impo- l 1 
tently, f or g.United States invasion of Cuba. . . . A L least they gave us a ! 
,-nueJear umbrefli? and we felt much more satisfied with the response, we * 
were gnung to thepolicy of hostility and aggressioiTtoward our country. 

- Ftom the moral point of view, I never had .and I shalLnever have doubts 
•' th3t ^r amtude was correct. From a strictly moral as well as strictly legal 
viewpoint, as a sovereign country we had the right to make use of the type ;J§§ 
o arms we considered gaveus.a_guarar,tee. And in the same way that the 
United States had missiles in Italy jmdJTurkey, in'the same way as the 
mte tates has bases in all parts of the world around the Soviet Union, ;|||| 

\ WC ’ as a sovcrei gn nation, considered we had the absolutely legal right to 
make use of such measures in our own country.” 

Thus the only relevant issue was "political,” Castro said, and the United 'l® 
Mates acted according to political posnions and formulas and according to 
force to prevent the Soviet deployment. However, he volunteered the 
comment that at the time "the correlation of forces in the nuclear realm ^ 


favored the United'States," adding that it was a fact ”1 ignore? r iTl962. y 
Castro was thus saving rhar IZZZ~ZT7T-rc: -—->— rTTZ. 


Castro was thus saying that he had engag^lTThe'missile confrontat.on 

^g.gjcquatelymforjne d by the So viets of the superpoweiVm!?*^ ilXif 
nve nuclear strength. Too elegant diplomatically to spell it out, Castro was 
ntvert e ess giving me a very clear impression that Khrus hche v, had, >Jfi 
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h|m astray with his missile proposals -leaving one to wonder what Fidel 
would have done had he known the truth. Fhis was unprecedented insight 
into the secrets of Soviet-Cuban relations. 

At that time, Castro said, I ignored how many nuclear weapons the 
Soviets had and how many nuclear weapons the North Americans had. 1 
ignored it, and it did not occur to me to ask the Soviets about it; it did not 
seem to me I had the right to ask, Listen, h ow m any missiles do you have, 
how many do the North Americans have, what is the correlation of forces?’ 
We really trusted that they, for their part, were acting with the knowledge 
of the entire situation. We did not have all the information to be able to 
make a complete evaluation of the situation, we only had pan of the infor¬ 
mation available. As it turned out, C astr o never really forgave the Soviets 
for keepmg him in the dark, o^ mislead ii^g him, about the world nuclear 
balance offerees when he put Cuba’s life on theline on the basis of Khru- 
shche v’s a ssurances. So confident were the Cubans of the Soviets' good 
judgment that President Dorticos told the United Nations General Assem¬ 
bly in New York on October 8, when the missiles were already being 
clandestinely deployed, We warn that if a n error i s committed, aggression 
agai nst Cub a ca n becom e transform ed, to our great regret and against pur 
desires, into the start of a new world war.” 


■> 


Among other continuing controversies about the 1962 nuclear crisis is 
the question of how close the world really did come to war, atomic or, at 
least, conventional. The accepted .wisdom is that war might have begun if 
Soviet ships bound for Cuba had not halted on October 24 without crossing 
the quarantine line drawn by Kennedy. Otherwise they would have been 
forcibly stopped by U.S. warships and planes—an act of war presumably 
followed J)y_a Sqyie^ response, and then unpredictable rounds of escalation. 
The danger still persisted until the morning of October 28, a Sunday, 
when the crisis was settled through the final Kennedy-Khrushchev ex¬ 
change of letters. A n ucl ear duel was certainly possible during that week 
inasmuch as Soviet medium-range missiles in Cuba had become operational 
°n October 23, and it had tpbe assumed that they were armed with nu¬ 
clear warheads. 

However, as Fidel Castro recounted the history of the crisis, Saturday. 
Oct ober 27 , was a most critical day, not only because’Soviepsurface-to-air 
(SAM) batteries had shot down a high-flying Air Force U-2 reconaissance 
plane that morning, but because^ the^ Cubans were trying to shoot down 
low-flying American aircraft. Castro insisted that contrary to published al¬ 
legations, the Russians and not the Cubans had brought down the U-2 
because they had t he ex clusive control of the SAMs, but he was just as 
v ehement in saying that he was determined to destroy any American plane 


















































7- ,S ant,a, - r,,fr arn,,er y could reach—regardless of consequences Fn e 
u was again a matter of principle and sovereignty, and he had ordered ^ 
American aircraft that appeared .over Cuba a few days aft^'thVP' ^ 
s^tlc-d be fired upon even if it reopened the confrontation 
aware when he spoke to me that Kennedy had resolved to b o rnb r'.° *?J-j 
r e? °£!—-^niglican_^rcra^ wa^shot down after tUr l 0<fs Q f t j le jJ"T -li£a , 

) . The [SAM] r0ckets were in the ha "ds of the Soviets "and theTTr.V '•& 
batteries-—all the conventional ones—were in our hands " r a $ 

[ counted. "We had hundreds of batteries. In those days this tvDe 
could not fire below one thousand meters. It was effective above oneri^ 
sand meters, but in thos^days of the crisis the North American/ h^' ^ 
ights at a very low level, in addition to the U-2s. They began fl k ^ 1 
two^hundrec^or three hundred.meters. I realized that the SAMs as w e fl * 
intermediate-range [ground-to-ground] missiles were threatened w/h d I 
sn^tmnjimply by low-) eve j_a tra cks when the SAMs 1 

Castro continued: "Then I ordered the deployment of all the antiaircraft 
arteries we had, some three hundred batteries. I submitted to the Soviets 
that we cg^jgtjgcrmit: the.low -level flig ht s and we were going to use the 
arteries. We installed all these batteries around all the SAM U„ 
argundajl_ the missiles , and thapday we issued the order t o firTTTwas we 

On the morning of October 27, Castro said, “a couple of planes or 

and T P , P,aneS ’ a EP^ a tcdjnjowdeve 1 flight over different places, 

and.our battery.began to fire,” Official U S. records confirm that on that 
ornmg two low-fly,ng reconnaissance aircraft were fired upon, but not 
^ around 10^., whenjhe U-2 was shot down by a SA-II rocket. 

- ro said that the inexperience of our artillerymen, who had~recently 

f . , f ° Perate th r eSe , pieces ’ P r °bably made them miss as they fired on 
ow- ymg aircraft.” When the U-2 was crossing Cuba and flew over 

nente rovince, Castro said, "a Soviet surface-to-air rocket battery fired 
on the plane and hit it.” 

Fidel told me, It isjtill a myster y how it happened; we had nojurisdic- 
lon^n^c^nt^l oye^Soviet antianxrafit battenes.” He saTF’We had sim- 
py presented our viewpoint to [the Soviets], our opposition to low-levT) 
‘ gbCS ’ and we ^£dc££d_our batteri es to fire otwherm We could noTfire 


against the U-2. But a Russian there—and for me ujs^till mystery. 


• . . - *>-'* me u is still mystciy, I 

lerv Ye a the Soviet battery_chief caught theT^r, t of Yarnl- 
^ Tk"' 0 ^ fed ’ t0 °’ or wbetherjiejeceiyed an order—did fire the rock- 

, 1S 1S 3 c [ uestl0n that we do not know ourselves^ and we didn’t want 
0 ask a bout this problem." *— 


1 commented that the downing of die U 2 could have triggered a world 
war. Castro replied, I don t know what would have happened if the U-2s 
had flown over again, but I am absolutely certain that if the low-level 
flights had been^resuijied, wc would have shot dow n one, two, or three of 
thesejdan.es . . . with so many batteries firing, we would have shot down 
some planes. I don t know whether this would have started a nuclear war.” 
Hejaid the planes did not return thejollowing day because the Soviet- 
Arnerican agreement was reached, but they did come back several days later 
in low-level flights. 

Castro said that Soviet Dej>uty_Premier Mikoyan was already in Havana 
"to explain all this to us, and we warned him t hat we did not a ccept low- 
levej__flights_under_any circumstances. We told the SovietsThat’dthp'u^h 
the accor d^ was reach ed, we would fire against low-flying aircraft, and'we 
gayewders tp_pur_ batteries. But that day, a contact belw ee^theSovets 
and the Americans may have occurred^ and they suggested to them not To 
flj- TbaLday I was at the San Antonio air force base, where we had some 
batteries, and that was where every. da yj _at ten a m. , thesejplanes were 
flying over. I went there, and I waited for the planes a t ten ajvt. I knew 
tha t ther e would be a counterstrike, and that possibly we would have many 
casualties, but I thought h.was myduty.to be.there, in a place that su rely 
would be attacked, but the planes did not come that day.” Fidel sounded 
almost wistful. But he lived up to his concept of military honor: Four days 
after the U-2 was shot down by the Soviet battery, Castro ordered that the 
body of the pilot, Major Rudolph Anderson, be returned to the United 
States for dignified burial at home. Ironically, Major Anderson was one of 
the two U-2 pilots who, on October 14, had brought back the first photo¬ 
graphs of the Soviet missile deployment in Cuba; the trisis was set in 
motion by these photographs. 

Fidel Castro never concealed his “ir ritati on,” as he put it, with the So¬ 
viet Union for having struck a deal with the United States to’repatriate the 
missiles without consulting, him. The rancor was still there when he was 
telling me the crisis story twenty-two years later, remarking that “it had 
re ally never crossed my mind that the option of withdrawing the missiles 
wasconceivable." Although Castro said that in the end he understood why 
Moscow had removed the missiles—because of the Sovi et nuclear inferiority 
. h .!jtjd not^een sufficiently aware —and that the Russians had” 
been rigfit,) “we were irritated for a long time .” He ’volunteered the re¬ 
mark, never befo re pu blicly uttered by him, that “this incident, in a cer- 
tatn way, damaged the existing relations between Cubans and Soviets for a 
Humber of years—many years elapsed."' Despite 'displays of surface friend¬ 
ship and mutual high-level visits, these relations remained tense, difficult, 
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